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CHATS WITH NURSE. 

By Two Mothers. 

VI. CLOTHING. 

Mrs Ernest joined her nurse on the seashore, and said, 

« Now th at you are far from the home nurseries, Janet, with 
their orderly arrangements for the children’s clothing, you 
and I can enjoy our promised chat about such things, so that 
on our return, you will start with renewed zest, to unpack 
and put all into order. If I say much that is not new, you 
must not be impatient with me, for I am sure to do so on this 
subject— but repetition is good for both of us, and to put 
things we know and things we do, into words, is not so easy 
as might be imagined— but when done, gives a clearer idea 
of what we expect from each other. Indeed, a statement ot 
expectations between mistress and maid would save many 
misunderstandings, and much domestic trouble. What I 
imagine you know is not necessarily what you do know, 
Janet — in tact, our conception of our neighbour’s mind is often 
only a reflection of our own, so that, as their view of affairs 
is probably a direct opposite to ours, I repeat that a clear 
written understanding is the only safe method to guard 
against irritation, friction, and a game of cross purposes — a 
state of affairs fatal especially to household, and above all, 
to nursery well-being.” 

“ The children have never been clean many minutes together 
since they came to Southdowns, ma’am. I thought you wouldn’t 
like to see them so unkempt, the first few davs we were here, 
but was relieved when I found you thought with me, that it 
fidgetted them to be always tidying up, and I gave up trying 
to keep them ‘spick and span.’ ” 

“ I really think the girls have looked wonderfully tidy and 
fresh in their serge frocks and knickerbockers; Jack gets 
himself into the greatest mess, but seems very happy amongst 
it all. The early training of the child has much to do with 
tUs we did not then know how soon a little one can be 
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taught clean and tidy habits. The d’ff 
an d Jack is always very noticeable T erence between Eric 
and dainty ; you will have noticed th u 1S S ° fastidi °us 
kneeling down when pursuing his hobh' ^ dreams °* 

when doing so, as he early complaL WaS checked 

joints, and we feared the damp cr ruu ^ ° f pains in his knee 
his pocket-handkerchief to rub his h T* he alwa y s u ses 
makes a point of using his dirty hands ” ^ Whilst Jack 
“ Master Jack will improve, ma’am ” 

“ Oh, I think he will, nurse thnno-u lu 
that what he is as a boy, he wilf continue to* Ukelihood 

grubbiest of boys, grew into a * 

young man, in fact he has become what the A^ne ■ 
call a thorough < dude.' You are a fairiv Amer,cans 

woman, Janet, whtch is a blessing, for the clothing does not 
always look right on the children even when professionally 

“I have learn * a little dressmaking," said Janet, “and 
when I was under nurse in my first situation, I used to 
help the head nurse greatly with the sewing. She was very 
clever, and made the little boys serge suits — that was how I 
knew what was wrong with Master Eric’s pants the other day 
—you would notice, ma’am, just the hem shorter altered his 
whole appearance at once. Nurse Esther used to say, 
nothing stunted a little man like a pair of pants too long, 
and always had the combinations to come well down the 
leg and the stockings well up, so that in the coldest weather 
the little boys could wear fairly short trousers.” 

“Was she the nurse who insisted on sticking to garters, 
in spite of the prevalent idea in favour of suspenders r” 
asked Mrs. Ernest. 

“Yes, ma’am, and I never saw six straighter legged 
children, and real soldier-like backs they had. 


“ Ihere is something in it,” said Mrs. Ernest, “for I find 
nty boys have a preference for garters, but the suspenders 
kee p them neater, and are best if adjusted to a meet) , not 
otherwise. The general ‘pull’ that can quickly come about 
by the shrinking of vests and stockings, and the wearing 
elastic, must be carefully and daily reckoned for 
tying the suspender tapes.” 
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"XTi TTTknow, ma’am, if you approve of the 
“I should like of children, which seems to be 

covering up of tj ^ than it use d to be?” asked Janet, 
so much more t , ied Mrs> Ernest, “to be healthy 

“ Decidedly I . warm . That is why flannel is 

the , bI °ficiaT US and is preferred to the old style of cotton 
so beneficial, < . of wood wlth one 

Und r l0t ,T vi e y of i on with "the other, you And one 

h lfa"d the P oJher comparatively warm. Yet the air 
cold and tl . of t ^ e sa me temperature. 

surrounding _ t ese^ ^ ^ & good Gondu ctor of heat, and 

^eotherl 'a 'bad one. The wood does not draw the heat 
£» r ^ust ^ “ “ 

makes your hand feel cola, u » J uot 

cotton.' Cotton draws the heat from the body and makes 
you feel colder. Wool does not do so, therefore is more 
desirable clothing, especially for children, who play and 
romp until they get so hot, that they are in danger of chill 
if they wear cotton, which rapidly cools the moisture and 
fails to absorb it. It is remarkable that mothers expose their 
tender babies in a way they could not endure themselves, 
and I believe most doctors now agree that in our treacherous 
climate the old-fashioned exposure of the limbs of children 
is a foolish practice. An equable distribution of warmth 
is most desirable. The low-necked muslin frocks no doubt 
killed many a delicate baby, and it cannot be too well 
known that the lungs come above the collar bone. How 
common a sight it is to see on a bitter winter’s day, a baby 
sitting in a perambulator, none too warmly covered, without 
gloves — though in expensive clothing — the little fingers no 
doubt stiff and numb, whilst the nurse keeps herself warm, 
or tries to, by actively walking and pushing, clad in warm 
clothes and thick gloves. Is there any w r onder if the baby 
screams when brought again to a heated nursery, as the 
blood painfully tingles back into the wee fingers. Lhese 
warnings might lead you into an undesirable extreme, Janet. 
An over-muffled child who cannot enjoy free play is an 
equally pitiable sight. Such may indeed suffer more from the 
cold, from sheer lack of buoyant exercise, than the ill-clad child. 
Again, the over-clothed child may perspire so much as to 
become weakened, and at all events run the risk of dangerous 
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chills- I do not know, certainly but , i~T 
if a Kate Greenaway style of f ° Uld not wonder 

guaranteed an inch or two off t Wn g , f ° r little S irls > 
when twelve years old. I n England , h ° lght and breadth 
the weather a good deal, we cannot stick are . bound tc ’ 
0 f garments, therefore must learn to ° dates for 
the day dictates. I hear you murmur ^ ^ aCt as 
shoulder ribbons ; they were prettv somet ning about 

-j Dut are equally so tied 


the weather a good deal, we canno"stirk , are i bound to study 
crarments. therefore muc* i.._ ° dates for change 

c 
r 

SC 

elbow, German fashion. The pietdest" Xess^f n W the 
a littlo child iimf v have 


r0U nd the arm over the long-sleeved frock imf V° 
ciEnw- German fashion • ’ J ust above 


seen 


for a little child just at walking stage, was a little f T 
from the neck in two straight pieces with ° CC ’ made 

both back and front for a few inches.’ I, reXd'X^t'™ 
and covered title out-of-sight trousers to match. It was 
a French frock The ch.ld had such freedom to grow and 
play. No burdening petticoats. The ribbons were a finish 
tied as before stated. The old-fashioned ring collar in’ 
embroidery, with long stockings, and ankle belt slippers 
made a picturesque and useful costume. So much has been 
written of the absolute necessity of well-fitting clothes, 
especially of corsets, bodices, and vests, for growing girls 
and boys, that I will not enter into particulars, but I should 
like you to read this paper, Janet, which came out in the 
February and March numbers of the Parents’ Review, for 
1895, written by Mrs. Pardon. It is so excellent, that you 
will be delighted with it.” 

“ How the little girls can manage with such soft stays, I 
do not know, ma’am. I should feel all weak and tired in 
my back,” said Janet. 

“ That is because the muscles of your back have become so 
accustomed to support and pressure, that they are weak and 
undeveloped. Men and boys are exempt from this burden of 
artificial props which is the outcome of the different shape of 
a woman, and which fashion has carried to extreme, and how 
much less they suffer from weak and tired backs. Now that 
the foolishness of nipping the waist is becoming daily better 
known and understood, and the general eye is learning to 
l°ok upon a wasp waist as a deformity rather than a eaa ’ 
0ur girls will have pleasanter lives. No girl can io * 
a P> with the small of the back well in, the s iou t 

bac k, whose waist is compressed — so the consequen 
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. • 77 „ f a round back and a high stomach, to say 

ugly sight of a lexio n, caused by the inefficient 

n0th i: g „f pure "he lungs, which are deprived of their 
vefv life and right, because the girl with her stooping chest 

‘4 tired back is unable to breathe in the proper measure- 
Lnt of air. Extremes however, are always ugly ; a well- 
fitting corset of right size and reasonable stoutness can be 
made as the figure develops, to avoid all unsightly and 
unnecessary display of outline. Very valuable organs lie 
beneath many a binding stay, Janet, and though quietly 
enduring for a season, they will demand compensation soon 
or late, and will take it out in weary days of lassitude and 
ill-health. Suppose you tell me some of nurse Esther s little 
secrets about clothing, Janet. 

“ She had one or two little ways about it, ma’am, over 
which she was very faddy. Such pressing went on — for she 
said half the good work would be lost without it, especially 
in the case of cloth clothing. I think I see her now, ma am, 
with her head on one side pondering over her patterns. She 


used to say to me, ‘ if ever you come to cut out, Janet, stick 
to your pattern and it will stick to you — if you go off it a 
snip, you will find it out before you finish the garment, as 
sure as my name is Esther ; and what is more, mind you never 
begin to cut until you have laid on all your pattern, or you 
will, may be, find you have cut too free and haven’t enough 
stuff to finish.’ Every button that could be covered neatly, 
with a bit of stuff to match the garment, was. She said linen 
buttons now-a-days were ruinous. All flannel and coloured 
cotton garments were finished so ; and a linen button so 
treated will out-wear a garment. I had always to make two 
or three extra and put them into the button bag for future use. 
It was also my duty to gather up the pieces left, into a neat 
little bundle, and put them away into another bag for mend- 
ing purposes. When a worn-out garment was given away, 
the little bundle was always sought out and pinned to it. 
I erhaps you would like me to tell you, ma’am, her special 
way of sewing most buttons on, or have noticed my doing it?" 

^-ou m ean that she made a strap of strands of 

strong cotton to fasten the button on, then buttonholed 
the strap.” 

Yes, ma am, for she said button sewing on would take 
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a good slice out of a woman’s liffi , 

about her.” ’ she didn’t have her wits 

“I should think she was a val 
Ernest, with a somewhat envious to * 6 Servant >” said Mrs. 

“She was, but was always g- e tti ^ m her voice - 
nurse. However, 1 learnt things^ fr^T With the under ' 
well, ma’am, and the children were n T . that serve me 
“ That was natural,” said Mrs. Ernest “ f* ^ &S she was ” 
unless indeed a tidy nurse spoils for children imitate, 

them.” P S h6r char ? e V tidying afW 

“Nurse Esther didn’t ma’am 

doso-and though a litter nev^ trrkattd he" 7°" me *° 
a muddle accumulate, and used to 

“A plum mind, Janet.” 

“Yes, ma’am. She said it meant tm 
her head.” ^ th, ^ S «° ln S straight in 

“I know what a plumb line is, which indicates whether 
or instance, a wall-paper is hung straight. It was not a 
bad expressmn of hers ; she had a desire to have one day’s 
viork done before that of the next was started, and naturally 
the children grew into the same spirit. She was right- 
peop e who grow up untidy, not only waste their own time, 
but take so much from the happiness, comfort, and time 

0 those they live with. Ihe untidy nurse and children 
cannot get out betimes, so many things are lost, buttons 
are m i ss ing, and there is a general scramble. Meals are 

e ayed, and so much preparing is necessary before their 
rooms can be cleaned. In fact, untidy seeds propagated 
111 the nursery, are evil sowing, and grow thorns along life’s 
Pathway.” 

“ Nurse Esther gave each child a drawer all to himself, 
and used to judge whose was kept the neatest. They used 

1 le ni to keep their own special treasures in, and had a great 
antount of pleasure out of them. 1 used to think it was 

?< SG drawers that taught them tidy habits. 

“I hope she allowed the children to enjoy themselves, 

Janet.” 

“ They were as happy as the day was long, for nurse was 
S ° industrious and cheerful herself, that we all seemec to 
into that spirit. She was good at singing' h) mns an 
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7 , Tin had a tale that never was told, which had 

I'ttle s ° ng ^’ f bringing round a cross child. I was 

LTttna sZ seemed ^to^et vexed with, and 1 do not 
mnder now, when I look back. I must have seemed stuptd 
n her ami I am not naturally very tidy. L.ke you, ma am, 
Jhe ke’pt a very old garment that the children could grub 

in, unhindered and happy. 

“Because I am easy on this point, Janet, you must not 
forc-et to cast a tender eye on the pretty clothes. 1 here is 
propriety and fitness in all things. Would you think it 
fitting for the children to join me in the drawing-room in 
clothes they had been making mud-pies in, or in the boots 
they had been botanizing and climbing in? They would 
but* noise, spoil, and annoy, and we like to see them look 
dain-ty, and able to hold their wild spirits in command, 
on fitting occasions. Once there was a wise man named 
Diogenes, who lived in Greece. He was so much thought 
of in those days, that kings made a friend of him, but he 
spoilt all his wisdom by a false idea, that he need not con- 
sider the feelings of his friends and neighbours. He denied 
himself not only the luxuries of life, but neglected even 
the common decencies, going about ragged and filthy all 
his days. This amounted to pride and affectation — he would 
have been wiser to discern that his special fads and fancies 
were not to be followed so far as to annoy those around 
him.” 


( To be continued ). 


AUNT MAI'S BUDGET 
By Mas. Francis f. Sxeinihal 


MY Dear Children, -A few nijrhtdr.. 

have been sent in August; but nri^ ,? S and lustrations 
before the end of September, as several Vi ^ be awarded 
their work before the end of the holidays "j” cannot send 
to meet some of you in Switzerland nC f° Ped so much 
at every new hotel was to look through the b thin £ 1 did 
try and find any well-known names but ala* V1Slt ° rS ’ t0 
one. I only hope you all enjoyed vour w • , 1 never met 

we did. Now we must all settle down to work ^ ^ 

work with a will. c a § ain , and 

] saw one very pretty game played in Baden wbi n r , 
you will all enjoy. Place chairs in a large circle, and le, “ail 
the players but one sit down. A polka is played on a pTano 
and the one in the centre advances with the polka step to 
any one of the circle. As soon as she is q uhe close the 
sitter must rise, and as the dancer recedes to the other side 
must foHow m step, each holding her dress in both hands! 
ihe first one can then suddenly turn her back on the other 
and wave her off, and she must return to her seat, the first 
dancer repeating this to another sitter. After refusing two 
or three, instead of rejecting, the two dance together a polka 
round the circle until the empty chair is reached, when the 
rst one sits down, and the second one then proceeds to 
invite others. Your loving, 

Auntie Mai. 


Competitions. 

Class I. Age n to 15 Dollie’s best dress to be made 
this month, to be sent before the 30th, to Aunt Mai, 
Wharfemead, Ilkley. On second thoughts I have decided 
that it was not fair to those who had sent work to postpone 
the prizes. 

Isabel K. Bird has won the prize. \ ery few garments 
ave been sent this month, owing to the holidays, but good 
has been done by Margaret Kendall, Margaret Gregson, 
Winifred Grice, Violet Mackintosh, Katharine Marriott, 
ar bara Gregson, and Marjery Webb. 



